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ABSTRACT 

In September 1971, the members of the Educational 
Planning Committee of Ferris State College held a seminar to 
determine Ferris priorities for the 1971-72 academic year. This 
document takes into consideration the first of these priorities- -the 
educational responsibilities and missions of Ferris State College. To 
this end, the document is divided into 6 major sections. The first 
contains the Ferris role statement and discusses some implications 
for the future of the college. The second section deals with the 
disadvantaged student at Ferris and his academic needs, and the third 
discusses the advanced student and a possible 3-year degree program. 
The fourth section describes educational programs for those with 
leisure time, the fifth describes programs for career change, and the 
final section describes the Common Learning Model which is a common 
core of learning basic to all Ferris disciplines. Other documents 
planned by the Educational Planning Committee will pertain to the 
role of student- faculty morale in the Ferris educational program and 
ways of enhancing or strengthening program planning. (HS) 
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To: Recipients of the Educational Planning Committee Report 

From: Edward M. Griffin, E.P.C. Chairman, 1972-73 

Subject: Report of the Educational Planning Committee Report, 

Obi iqations and Directions 

Date: September 20, 1972 



A copy of the Educational Planning Committee report 
entitled "Obligations and Directions" is enclosed. It 
is the desire of the committee that the report be made 
available to all interested persons for study. 

The committee encourages readers to respond to the 
report through the respective school representatives on 
the committee or directly to the chairman. 
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THE FERRIS EDUCATIONAL MISSION 

A Continuing Study by the Ferris Educational Planning Commi tte 



Part I. 

OBLIGATIONS AND DIRECTIONS 
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In September 1971, the members of the Educational Planning Committee 
held a retreat to determine the most pressing subjects pertinent to the 
Ferris educational mission to which they should address themselves during 
the 1971-72 academic year. In subsequent meetings, the following areas 
were identified and outlined, then allocated to particular members for 
study and analysis: 

a firm statement of the Ferris educational responsibilities and mission, 
the role of student-faculty morale in the Ferris educational program, 
and enhancing or strengthening program planning. 

The work plan envisaged all committee members concentrating on each of 
the three areas in turn. Upon completion, each a document would be issued 
with the hope that such comment as might be elicited from the readers might 
have helpful relevance to the preparation of the subsequent portions. 

The present subject, "Obligations and Directions," was originally five 
sections, loosely designated as (1) the 1971 Ferris Role Statement, (2) the 
characteristics of the student currently accepted at Ferris and his academic 
needs, (3) the community colleges as a base for two-year programs and the 
three-year degree program, (4) education for leisure time, (5) a common core 
of learning basic to all Ferris disciplines. 

In the course of writing and editing Section IV, Education for Leisure 
Time, there came the realization that groups, other than the leisured or 
retired, are in need of the services of a college such as Ferris. As these 
other groups came into focus, it was realized that a new section was required 
to pay adequate attention to their particular needs--thus Section V, Education 
for Career Change, was developed. 
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Recommendations 

Recommendations follow each of the sections. These are rearranged in 
a final addendum according to the school or school officer for which, or to 
whom, each recommendati on has the greatest pertinence. 

Authors and Editors 

The authors of the various sections were: 

I. The Ferris Role Statement and Implications for the Future 
Drs. Orr, Wigglesworth 

II. Disadvantaged Students 
Dr. Milton, Mr. lie Is on 

III. Advanced Students 

Dr. Bahnsen, Prof. Brejcha, Dr- Rankin, Prof. Sampson, Dr. Swartz 

IV. Education for Leisure 

Drs . Bahnsen , Gri ffi n , Osowski 

V. Education for Career Change 

Dr. Bahnsen, Prof. Sampson, Dr. Wigglesworth 

VI. The Common Learnings Model 
Dr. Storm 

The sections were edited by a sub-committee composed of Dr. Rankin, 
Prof. Sampson, and Dr. Wigglesworth. Dr. Johnson assisted this committee 
with suggestions and editorial assistance and was a valuable resource for 
the entire committee throughout the project. 



SECTION I 



THE FERRIS ROLE STATEMENT 
AND IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

Preface 

The purposes of this section are to review the present Ferris Role 
Statement with reference to current programs, to relate these programs to 
the 1900 employment projections of the U.S. Department of Labor and those 
stemming from the National Goals Statement of the federal government, to 
observe the characteristics of the present Ferris student in relation to 
the Role Statement, to note some of the current social trends which might 
affect the role of Ferris in the coming decade, and, finally, to make recom- 
mendations indicated by the material presented. Because of the importance 
of manpower projections to any school oriented to technical, professional, 
and business training, additional employment and population projections are 
reported in appendixes. 



The Role Statement 

The current official document entitled, "Ferris State College's Role in 
Michigan's System of Higher Education," comports closely with the previous 
role statements which were prepared by Ferris administrators and were based 
on the then current programming and legislative requirements. It can, then, 
safely be taken to reflect the generally accepted concept of the role of 
Ferris. 

There is in the document, however, one statement which, in view of the 
present and future developments in the fields serviced by Ferris, arrests 
ones attention. On page six one reads, "Ferris State College is an under- 
graduate institution which does not aspire to achieve university status." 
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This statement appears (in somewhat different form) in 1963 legislation that 
approved the name change from Ferris Institute to Ferris State College and 
which states also that Ferris should "continue to operate in accordance with 
the policies and curricula established through the years." The statement 
is both unnecessary and negative. Several of the disciplines which are in- 
cluded in the Ferris programs are very volatile in nature, changing swiftly, 
upgrading in many instances, and in the future might require a mode of 
presentation which could demand university status. Already this would appear 
to be true of the Schools of Education and of Health, Sciences and Arts. 

The remainder of the role statement and the on-going programs at Ferris 
exhibit no inconsistencies. Indeed, both the document and the reality demon- 
strate an admirable adherence to the spirit of practical education which has 
powered Ferris from its founding. 



Approaches to Program Development 

Before attempting human resource forecasting, consideration should be 
given to the spectrum of goals of American colleges and universities at the 
present time, Peterson, in a 1971 pilot study, 1 developed 22 goals areas 
which he divided into 13 "output goals," and 9 "support goals" to comprise 
a theoretical framework which he refers to as an "Institutional Goals Inven- 
tory" ( IGI) . 



These goals are: 
Output Goals 



1. Academic Development (acquisition of knowledge, academic mastery, 
etc.) 



2. Intellectual Orientation (as an attitude, style, commitment to 
learning, etc.) 



'Western Regional Conference on Testing Problems, Proceedings, 1971, 
Berkley, California; Educational Testing Service, 1971. Peterson's full title 



of his list is, "A Tentative Conceptualization for the Revised Institutional 
Goals Inventory." ^ 
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3. Individual Personal Development (of ones unique human potential, 
etc.) 

4. Humanism/Al truism (idealism, social concern, etc.) 

5. Cultural/Esthetic Awareness (appreciation, sensitivity to the arts, 
etc. ) 

6. Traditional Religiousness 

7. Vocational Preparation 

8. Advanced Training (graduate, professional) 

9. Research 

10. Meeting Local Needs (community public service, etc.) 

11. Public Service (to regional, state, national, international 
agencies) 

12. Social Egalitarianism (meeting educational needs of people through- 
out the social sys tern) 

13. Social Criticism/Activism (toward change in American life) 

Support Goals (internal college goals intended to help realize the "output" 
goals) 

14. Freedom (academic, personal) 

15. Democratic Governance (emphasizing structural factors) 

16. Community (emphasizing attitudinal factors: morale, spirit, ethos) 

17. Intellectual/Esthetic Environment (intellectual stimulation, excite- 
ment, etc. ) 

18. Collegiate Environment (extracurri cular acti vi ties , social life, 
athletics, etc.) 

19. Innovation 

20. Evaluation and Planning 

21. Accountability/Efficiency 

22. External Relations (toward understanding and mutually beneficial 
relations between campus and external constituencies) 
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The relative importance of these goals for "Is" and "Should Be" along 
a five-point scale as viewed by faculty, students, and others were studied 
by Peterson. Appendix IV presents the IGI rankings as determined by faculty, 
students, and trustees, on a "Should Be" basis at an independent liberal 
arts college as an illustration of the study. 

One might view the 22 goal areas of the Peterson Institutional Goals 
Inventory as institutional variables the priorities of which vary with the 
respective institution's perception of the total needs of society. An 
understanding of the future projections of human resources and employment 
availabilities, as well as the theoretical structure of the Peterson IGI, 
should assist any institution to translate effectively its role statement 
into educational programs which reasonably fit the projections. 

As to such projections, two different approaches can be utilized in 
considering human resources. One approach is that of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' Input-Output model; the other is based on the establishment 
of National Goals by the federal government and the calculation of personnel 
and money required to accomplish them. Both methods are presented in the 
following paragraphs. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics Model 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) has made a systematic set of 
projections of the U.S. economy to 1980 which include estimated manpower 
requirements by occupation. These bulletins comprise an Input-Output model 
reporting explicit economic and employment targets, industry by industry, 
for the total system. 

The Model is based on three assumptions: (1) an economic growth rate 

of 4.3 percent per year; (2) a total labor force of 100,727,000 by 1980; 
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(3) a three to four percent unemployment rate. Although the Commission 
on Human Resources and Advanced Education report 2 pointed out that, while 
the input-output data comprise the best available basis for studying manpower 
projections, they do not allow for alternatives about changes in the economic 
growth and unemployment rates. The National Goals model does provide for 
such changes. 




2 John K. Folger, Helen S. Astin and Alan E. Bayer, Human Resources and 
Higher Education; 1970 , Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N.Y. Passim. 
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| The following listing shows the BLS projections of selected professional 

and related occupations that relate to some current and approved curriculums 
at Ferris. 3 Hot all programs can be identified with specific employment pro- 
jections, and projections are not provided in some specific curriculums, for 
example, in the various major areas of secondary school teaching. 



Baccalaureate Programs 


Percentage increase 

1968-1980 


Accounting 


43.4 


Advertising 


8.1 


Data Processing 


129.0 


Environmental Health 


41.0 


Health Services Management 


46.7 


Insurance 


16.9 


Management 


42.9 


Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 


27.5 


Medical Technology 


90.0 


Pharmacy 


7.0 


Surveying 


13.5 


Associate Degree Program 


Auto Body Repair 


25.0 


Automotive Service 


21.1 


Commercial Art 


13.0 


Data Processing 


129.0 


Dental Assistant 


50.0 


Dental Hygiene 


109.4 


Dental Laboratory Technology 


38.9 


Environmental Sanitarian Assistant 


41.0 


Executive Secretarial 


36.8 


Health Optics 


4.5 


Heavy Equipment and Diesel Repair 


18.2 


Higher Accounting 


43.4 


Journalism 


21.6 


Library Technician 


77.1 


Machine Tool 


12.5 


Nursing 


51.5 


Radio-Television Service 


16.0 


Technical Drafting and Tool Design 


48.1 


Certi fi cate Programs 


Business Office Assistant 


36.8 


Vocational-Business Studies 


39.4 


We 1 ding 


40.6 




Occupational Manpower and Training Needs , Bulletin 1701, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1971 ; Table B-l , pp. 67-74. U 
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An additional projection, shown in Appendix 1, of ;his secLon, presents 
the 1980 employment estimates in whole numbers for 1968 projected to 1980 
and the percentage change. 4 These have been classified according to the 
several Ferris schools. A summary classification has been added to show the 
occupations which are expected to grow rapidly, and those which will grow 
slowly. 

The projections shown in Appendix 1 confirm the importance of the Ferris 
role for, from the table of selected employments, numbering some 80 job 
categories, 60 were directly applicable to one or another of the six Ferris 
schools. 

In appendix II, is shown a number of BLS 1980 employment projections 
which are not currently included in any Ferris program but which might 
suggest programs of courses for future development. 

The results of a stucty by the National Education Association (NEA) are 
shown in Appendix V to enable the reader to obtain a better perspective on 
the beginning teacher supply-demand situation. In summary, the Appendix V 
projections indicate that while the number of certified secondary school 
teachers is greater than the number of jobs available, there are still 
shortages in the programs offered at Ferris including the sciences, mathematics, 
trade, industrial, and technical areas. 



4 The U.S. Econotny in 1980, a Summary of BLS Projections , Bulletin 1673 
U.S. Department of Lanor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. ; Table A-25, p. 58. 
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The National Goals Model 

The national goals model, which studies human resources in supply- 
demand projections tied to 16 national goals, is well described by Lecht 
in Manpower Needs for National Goals in the 1970's . 5 Fifteen of these goals 
were originally listed in 1960 by the President's Commission on National Goals 
and one was added by President Kennedy in 1961 (Space Exploration). The 16 



onal 


goals are: 






1. 


Agri culture 


9. 


National defense 


2. 


Area redevelopment 


10. 


Natural resources 


3. 


Consumer expenditures 


11. 


Private plant and equipment 


4. 


Education 


12. 


Research and development 


5. 


Health 


13. 


Social welfare 


6. 


Housing 


14. 


Space exploration 


7. 


International Aid 


15. 


Transportation 


8. 


Manpower retraining 


16. 


Urban development 
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5 Leonard A. Lecht, Manpower Needs for National Goals in the 1970's . 
Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, New York, N.Y., 1969. 

. . . 13 
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The National Goals are to be accomplished with the aid of money and 
manpower. Specific occupations are related to the National Goals and one 
occupation may be involved with several of the goals. As the goals change 
with the priority assigned, manpower requirements change. For example, the 
manpower requirement per one billion dollar expenditure for urban development 
would generate employment for many more blue col lar workers and fewer pro- 
fessional workers than the same amount of money allocated for health and 
education. 

In considering both the Bureau of Labor Statistics Input-Output model 
and the National Goals model, one would also consider the distinction between 
need and social ideals (what people feel ought to be done) and the economic 
realities of demand (what people are able to pay for). Also, another consid- 
eration is the fact that our educational system produces for some work 
areas more college graduates than are required for replacement and continued 
growth. 6 However, this surplus, distressing as it may be in individual 
cases of continued unemployment or the taking or alternative employment to that 
for which the person was trained, may well have added to the upgrading and 
productivity of the various industries in which the graduates were placed. 

Lecht projects his analysis of the input of national goals, as they 
stood at the time of his study, into specific areas of employment but limits 
himself to three classes of effect (high, moderate, low) rather than to 
attempt specific numerical projections. 7 These projections follow: 



6 Folzer, Astin, and Bayer, op.ci t. p. 41. 

7 Leonard A. Lecht, op . ci t . , pp. 36 , 37. 

-• - • — - 
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Occupational Growth Profile, 1964-1975 
Related to Ferri? State College Programs 

High Growth Occupations 

School of Business 

Cashiers (banking) 

Managers 

Office Machines Operators 
Personnel and labor- relations workers 
Secretaries and stenographers 



School of Health Sciences and Ar ts 

Dentists (dental assistants) 

Nurses, Professional 
Physicians and surgeons 
Technicians, medical, dental 
Nurses, Practical 

Attendants, hospital and other institutions 



School of General Education 



Natural scientists 

Social, welfare, recreational workers 
Policemen, sheriffs, marshalls 



School of Technical and Applied Arts 
Librarians 

Airplane pilots and navigators 
Architects 

Designers and draftsmen 
Technicians, electrical, electronic, other 
Barbers, hairdressers, cosmetologists 
Cooks (food supervision) 
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Moderate Growth Occupations 



School of Business 



Accountants, auditors, bookkeepers 



School of Pharmacy 
Pharmacists 



School of Education 



Teachers, elementary, secondary 



School of Technical and Applied Arts 
Electri ci ans 

Foremen (jointly with the School of Business) 
Machinists and job setters 
Mechanics and repairmen, auto 
Mechanics and repairmen, other 
Toolmakers, diemakers, setters 
Welders and flame cutters 



Low Growth Occupations 



School of Business 



Insurance and real estate agents and brokers 
Salesmen and sales clerks, retail 



School of Technical and Applied Arts 

Linemen, servicemen, telegraph, telephone, power 
Printing craftsmen 
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Additional Sources, Manpower Information 

The United States Training and Employment Service (USTES) of the Depart- 
ment of Labor assembles economic data pertinent to national state, and local 
employment conditions, "...which, in published form provide government, labor, 
management, and the public with information of value in assessing economic 
trends and developments." It also helps state employment service agencies, 
among other services, "...to develop and interpret national policies and 
goals," and to develop techniques for occupational analysis. From the work 
of this agency has been derived the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , and 
occupational job descriptions. 8 

Another source of information for school administrators, faculty program 
planners and any other persons or groups interested in trends in career areas 
and general employment is the Occupational Outlook Quarterly , a career guid- 
ance magazine published by the Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ti cs . 9 

For updating with reference to the Lecht projections and other infor- 
mation with reference to the National Goals concept of manpower projection, 
the Center for Priority Analysis, National Planning Association, Washington, 

D. C. should be contacted. 



8 United States Government Organizational Manual, 1971/72 , Office of 
the. Federal Register, National Archives and Records Service, General Services 
Administration, Washington, D.C., p. 298. 

9 Contact the Bureau of Labor Statistics, regional office: 300 South 

Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 60606. 




